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ABSTRACT ^ 

This study was designed to discover th 
two general questions concerning the mstrucitonal lev 
(1) What is the percentage of word recognition that is 
second and fifth graders to maintain in order to achie 
percentage of comprehension? (2) Are those wotd recogn 
percentages the same for both groups? Twenty-five seco 
graders were randomly selected from three middle-class 
Informal Reading Inventory was developed and administe 
subject* The'da*:a was analyzed and median word recogni 
were computed across levels of readability for various 
comprehension. Subjects were asfced to read two compara 
each level, 'one orally at sight and the other silently 
results -indicated that most second and fifth graders n 
achieve a word recognition score of at least 98 'or 99 
oral j^^issage in order to have an accompa^nying comprehe 
at least 75 percent on the silent passage* Most second 
achieved less than 92 percent Recognition ' had- accompan 
coapr^heasion scoi^s of less than 50 percent • Most fif 
achieved less than 96 percent had ^ accompanying compreh 
of less than 50 percent. (Author/WKH) 
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Abstract 

T ea ch e rs are^ ^iBg-^er^^^^^&t ge^ 'tnore an^ ffiore to :? . T>44y :£ [}nftl>7r4^ — ! 1. 




iijs UucLiuu. — Tli e y ar e t old t'o place the atudont at his iDd^i iO tioRal 



iBvei ]pr^vi3B "^orliis^^pec^^ 

concerning t^e criteria for the instructional level of reading has 

been somewhat contradictory. ^ 
: • t . 

This study was designed to discover the answers to two general • 
questions concerning tJie instructional level of steading: 

1. What is the percentage of word recognition that is necessary 
for second and fifth graders to maintain in order to achieve . 

a certain peircentage of compreh&nsion? • — *^ / 

2. Are those word recognition percentages the same for both groups? 
Twentyrfive^ second and twenty-five fifth graders were randomly 

selected from three middle^lass schools. An Informal treading Inventory 
was developed and administered to each subject, -^e data was analyzed and 
mediafi word recognition scores were computed across levels of readability 
for various bands of comprehension. 

The results indicated that most second and fifth graders needed to 
achieve a word recbgnition score of at least ninety-eight ox ninety-nine 
per cent in order to have an accompanying comprehension score of at least 
seventy per cent>s^^Most second graders who achieved less than ninety-two . 
per cent recognition had accompanying scores of less than fifljy per cent. 
Most fifth graders^who achiej^ed less than ninety-six p6r cent ha,d 



accompanying comprehension scores of less than fifty per cent* 

Education implications are discussed an^ suggestions for future 



research are made. 
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; CRITERIA FOR THE INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL OF READING 

The Problem 



\ ' ine 



r^.tho past few^y ^ ^ar s , more a nd 'more empha s is h a s been . ■^ Xaced- 




upuu the diagnostic teaching of reading. » Claasroom tcachors, have been 

, * ^_ . ^ ^ . _ , _ - ^ _ „ ^_ J 

^argBdrTo'"xifdrvxt^^ teactiipg 'towards ^' 

the ireading need's ot th^ir students. However, many ^factors : inhibit the 
teacher from accomplishing . such a goal. One of thesf factors, of course, 
is the large niimber of students that he is confronted with. Another is 
that often, the teacher lacks^ the training and skill *that is necessary 
to diagnose and then to develop a reading program appropriate for the 
needs of the students. Finall/, even if the teacher had fewer students » 
and had received'^a^equaffe training in dia^gnqsis, the cionfusion that 
exists concerning the criteria for the instruction^l^J^e^ of reading 
would not permit him to plage the students into material for instruc- 
tional purposes ^ with a great deal, of-^ conf^idence . - 

' H. 0. Beldin, in his -'article entitled ^''Informal Reading Testing: 
Historical Review and Retriew of the Research""^, attemp^ts to trace the 

i 

histoiry and use of the Informal Reading Inventory. - As ?arly as 1922, 
Clarence Truman Cray discussed the analysis of the ty^es ef word recog- 
nition errors 'made by children during oral reading oT paragraphs on an 
informal reading test. Use of informal reading tests was dis^cussed, and 
teacher^ were encouraged to utilize them in various ways. Eventually,, 
^* criteria for the various levels of-^^^a<iing j^ere established by Killgallon 
(1942) and questioried by Cooper (1952)^. ' Recently, William Powell 
(1970)"'"^ pres^ted"^' pape^r entitled ''Reappraising the Criteria for'^nter- 
preting Informal Reading Inventories'' in which he quest^ojied Killgallon 's 
criteria and suggested that there wasn't complete agreement and acceptance 
with any criteria. So it seems that although most reading authorities 

ERIC . . . 



recommend the use of the Informal Reading Inventory, the past,, research 
ha>s not provided a consisteift criteria for the instructioi>^ -level . 



It is with this thought jn mind that the- present study was u n der - 

■ .. . , . 



taken' ' Findings cpncerHin^ tfee €^ii^r4^_^r^— ^ 
might- provide classroom teachers with more confidence in .the e^itire qpn- 
cept of instructional level and thereby permit them to provide a more 

. - . , 7 . • 

successful reading program for their students. 



The present investigation was initiated study certain aspects .\ 

' of'' the general problem of establishing the .criteria for the instructional 

V • 

level* of reading. Three general questions Wre posed: 

1. What is the percentage of word recognition that is necessary 
for second graders to maintain ^in lOrder^ to achieve a certain percentage 
of comprehension? / 

2. W[hat is the percentage*" of word ryecognition that is necessary ^ 
for f if th^'graders to maintaia-' in order to a'chieve a certain percentage 
of ^mprehension? 

3. Are those worfl' recognition percentages the sauie for. both groups? . 

Li mitations of the Study 

, • The following limitatipns condition all. conclusions which may be 

*drawn from the data of this study. - [ 

« 

I ^ ly The sampple used for the study included only second and fifth 
"^Ng^rade students. Generalizations to C\ther grade levels my only be done 
with (f^ution until research has been completed at those grade levels. 

^2. The sample used for the study was primarily from middle class 
families. Generalizations to other populations composed of otlier than 
primarily middle class families may be^ made only with caution. 

, 3. The readability formulas used to select the reading passages 
^ for the Informal Reading Inventory had certain limitations. 



Definition of Teims 



1. . Comprehension is used in this study to mean a series jo£ mentaj 
p "^processes that ^require the ireader iro^imrexprel:- on a li-teral level, on^ 
~aR interentiai level, and to inak6 crlclcal evaluatiuiis and jud^meuLs. 



Z7 Evaiuat ion 'of^udpienr t:Mipretrens"i on reqatres-rhe" student to 
provide responses which indicate that he has made an evaluativejiidgment 
by^ comp.aring ^deas presented in the seleotion with external criteria 
provided by the teacher, by other authorities, from otfher-^writ ten sources,^ 
or with internal crit^eria prq^^ided by the reader's experience, knowledge 
or values. In essence, evaluation is making .a judgment ' that focuses. on 
qualities of accuracy, acceptability, desi-rability^^ worth, or probability 



of occurrence. 

i 



3 



' Evaluation 0>f Reality or Fantasy Questions are those requir;Lng 

the student to mate a judgment based u^o^i his , experience that would peif- - 

mit him to differentiate' between reading material that is based upon ^ , 

— ^ 

V fantasy and material that is based'upon realty.-' 

/ 4. Evaluation of Appropriateness Quegtioris are those requiring the 

student, to makje a judgment about the relative adequacy of different psfrts 
'-^ of the selection. An example would be ''VJhat part qf .the selection best 

describes the main character?''-^ — 



5.. Evaluation of ^FaGt_o'r _ ^Opinion Questions are |:hose requiring the' 
student tp, analyze and evaluate the selection on the basis of the knowl- 
edge he has concerning t^e subject to determine if the" author based his*' 
writing upon facts or opi\iion^. They also re<}uire .tHe student to evalu-^ 
ate. the intent of the' author. \^ ^ , ^ 

6. Evaluation of _Worth, "desirability , and^ Acceptability Questions - 



are those requiring the student\to make judgments based^^pon iiis fno^al , 



code or his value* system. 



3 ' . / 



^ 7. Inferential *Coy\prehension requires the student to^ U5€ the idea§ 
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,,an<i„infonnation explicitly stated ip the selection, his intuit;ion, and 
his personal expedience as a basis Ifor conjecturing and hypotheslzj-ng^ ;^ — 
Inferences made ty ~tTie student may iSTe eilEheF^converg 

natrare, and he may dr may not be ask'^d to verba lize tHe rationale under- 



lying^ his inferences. , ' - 

. 8. Inferring Cause and Ef fiec^^Relationship Questions are those re- 
quiring {:he student to hypothesize about the motivation of characters and 
Ghe'ir interactions with time and place. He may j^lso be required, to con- 
^jecture as to what caused th^ author to include certain ideas, words, 
jcharaaterizations , -and actions in his writing.*^ ' 

9. Inferring Character Trait Questions are those requiring the 
stulJerit to hypotrhes|.ze about the nature of character's orl th6 basis of 

'explicit clues* ft;resi^nt-ed In* the. selection*'^. . - 

' 1 " ^ ' • ' - * ' ' , - 

10. Inferring the Main Idea Questions are those requiring the student 

to provide the main idea,^ general significance, theme, of moral which is ^ 
not explicitly stated in the selection.^ ^ ' ^ 

11. Literal' C omprehension (Recall ) requires' th^ student to focus on 

' — - . 

ideas and information Which are explicitly stated in the selection.-^ 

12. Recall of Cause and Effect Relationship Questions are those re- 
quiring the s^'tudent to produce from memory explicitly stated reasons for • 
certain happenings or actions in the selection.-^ i 

13. ^ Recall of Detail Questions- are those requiring the stiident to 
produce from memory facts such /as the names of characters, the time of the 
Story, or. the setting of f he ' story. f \ ^ 

<» • ' . , ^ r . . ' 

14. Recall of Sequence Questions ar^' those requiring the student to 
» ' *■ . - • 

' produce from, memory the order of incidents or actions explicitly stated 

in the §election:r \ 

15 : Informal Re^diin^^nventory .(I.R.I. ) is a diagnostic instrument • 
O ,se^,-Co evaluateifa child' s actaal reading performaftde as he deals with 



materials varying in diffifCulty. The techniqiCie is an informal one in, that 
specific methods of administration are not standardized, and no norms have 
Tegn est aBI isTied~fbr per|pjnnance tO'^^&e^S^ pther^stradents ^ 



can dof Instead", . evaluations are maSe in teinns bf'f absolute "st~andards . 

ie student's perf ormance is fudged against virttial perfection rather than 
compared, with what the majority of the ^children might accomplish if gi'y^n ' 

the same task.^ ' , ' ' . ' * ' 

16; Readability Formulas are mathei|aj?fl€al formulas designed to predict 
the reading difficulty of reading materials. . ' ' 

' ^7. Readability Leve^l is the approximate grade level achieved by 

^ " ' ^ \ * ' ' 

applying a readability formula to a particular piece* of reading material.; 

^ ' 18 Middle Class contains two^ divisions: upper -nixddie ^nd' lowerrmlddl^ . 

Upper-middle class people generally have professional or' ejcecutive posi--^ 

tions and have earned a college d^gre^. Lower-middle class peop^le' are . , ' ' 

generally white-coilax? clerks, neighborhood businessmen, * or /farmers, ^a«^d 

live in a tract home in the suburbs. Additipnally , middle-class people ; * - 

are generally members of clubs, iP.T.A.'s, and other civic organizal:Xc5tis^^. • 

19,. Word Reco.gnition is used in the study to mean the ability that , _ / 
the student displays in pronouncing words during''oral reading at sight". 

20. Oral Reading at Sight is the reading' of a selection orally without 
previously having read it. 



Re-view of .^tlie Literature' 



^Teachers -are constantly being urged to diagnose and individualize ' 
ll Inscruccton acc oiil lii^ Lu Llie. iit:!eJ& of £|»eii^ students. — In other wordo, ' 
~7 "place the student at his ptopef Inscruccional level Jl leaJlfcig and Lheii 



teach him those reading sRiiis that he needs. ThtS^'T 
except that the criteria for the instructional level of reading are rather 
.a ^debatable issue ^ * ^ 

i V^ere has been some variance in^he opinions of reading authorities 
regarding' the exact percentages that should be uj^ed as the criteria for 
th^ instructional level of reading. Perhaps the earliest and most compre- 
hensive discussion of the subj.ect was presented by Betts. His criteria 
of ninety- fTve^r cent word recognition and seventy- f.ive per c^nt compre- 

CO ' • 

* H ♦ 

hension afe almost universally accepted standards for the instructional 

level. Thase criteria were a result of a doctoral ^dissertation conducted 

by Killgallon.^ However, it: is 'interesting to note that the major thesis 

of the study was not the production of criteria for the Informal Reading 

* • 

Inventory. Furthermore, the study only involved a^ sample of forty-one 
fourth graders whom he examined using an Informal . Reading ^nventory. 
Killgallon created a priori criteria for the establishment of the instruc- 
tional level and tested his subjects. His results suggested that ^the 
most suitable percentage of accuracy for acceptable pronunciation of words 
was ninety-five per cent. An examination of. the criteria suggested by v 
©ther reading- authorities .usually tends to reflect Killgallon^s findings. 
The only /experimental7"study designed to study the criperia for the^ 



instructional level of reading was the one done by Cd<^pei:,l^ He was one 
of the first to question Betts* criteria and the only one Jto \support his 
views* with objective evidence. His criteria are even more stringent than 
the standards proposed by Betts and Killgallon. His findings isuggested 

7 O ' > Q 
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that at the primary level th^re should be a word recognition score of 
at least 98* percent with ^ percent compirehension, and at the inter- 

m^diate le vel there ^shoul d be .a word__reco ^ni tion score _of__at least 96 

percent with 60 per cent comprehension^ However, there^ seemed to be some 
experimental design probl ems such as exam ine r and material v iariance which 
cast some suspj^cion on his findings. * 

Another study which tended to support the Killgallon findings was 

6 ' ^ ^ 

that done by Daniels. Usitftg^ modified criterion which permitted more 

latitude in the 'word reccSfeition score (90 to 97 percent) and an accom- 
panying comprehension score (70 to 79 percent), he discovered similar 
results; 

A more tecent study conducted by Powel^^ did cast some suspicion on 
the Killgallon-Betts criteria. Powell used a sample of 178 average-^ 
achieying students in grades one through six. highest reading level 

with a comprehension score nearest the seventy percent cutoff Xevel was 
determined for each student. The lowest per cient of word recognition 
accura*cy within the limit of seventy pgl* cent vms recorded and ipean scores 
were computed for each grade level. -The data suggested that first and 
second grade students could tolerate on the average an eighty-five per 
cent word recognition score and still maintain seventy per centi compre-^ ' 
hension. Third through sixth grade students could tolerate ninety-one to 
ninety-four percent word recognition and maintain seventy; per cent -compre- 
hension. * * , V 

From this brief review of the literature, one coilld conclude that 
the evidence concerning the criteria for the instructional leve"! of. i^ad- 
ing is inconclusive and at times contradictory. It is h6ped tha.t this 
study "will assist in clarifying the situation. * ' ' , 



8. 



X 



The Population 



Procedures of the Study * ' • 

• . • * 

L ptive in nac ur^ an{I desi gned L o investigate what 



pexcentage of . w9rd^„r6cognition sacond ^Ltici nxtn' grade suudenub uetided Lu 
maintain in order to achieve a certain percentage of comprehension. 

The population available for the study contained all of the second 
and fifth grade students in three' elementary scKools. For the' most part 
the pupils came- from average middle-class homes. The greatest percentage 
was Anglp (89%); however, .there w^s a comparati-v>ely large percentage of 
Mexican-American (8%) and a very small percentage of Negroes (17o) , 
Chines^e (t17o) and P^pago* Indians (1%). ' ' / 

^ As' a part of the school district testing program each student in the 
elementary schools was given <the Stanford Achievement Test during the 
'spring of the school yea?:. '^Tlie S.R.A. Primary Mental -Abilities Test vjas" 
-also administered to first., third, and fifth graders. Table I gives the. 
metin scores achieved bythe population on each of these tests.. The I.Q;, 
mean score for the second grade was computed from test scores taken 
during the first year in school. , / » 

Table -I Population I.Q. and Reading 'Achievement Range and Mea.n Scoi?e§ 

^ S a \ ' 

Sex • Wrd. Mean. Por. Mean. Wrd.St.Sk., 

Grade ^No. B G C.A. I.Q. Norm Mean Range Md'an Range Hear^ Rafige ^ 

2 A 253 127 126- 7-10 106 2.6 2.6 1.2- 2*. 5 1.2- 3.0 1.1-. J" 
'x > y 6.9 6.9 / 7.5 

302 151 151 11-0 106 5.6 " 5.4 l\7- 5.4 1.5 X - 
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Types of Reading 



_^o^^ams^ 



Although the p^tilationNwai taken frdm three different schools, 
^.ncluding nine a^ond grade ie/achers , andl ten fd.fth grade teachUs 
reading prbg/rafns were s.om^wh'a/t similar. The 'basic program wa/ cen^ei 

w / 



li 



1 ^ 



around a\Basal Reader apprpach Xptich was often combined with a Language 

^ Experience approach at the first grade level. \The latter approach was 

_ , _ _ * ^ 

' ^only^ conrlnu^ ar the'^g ecbnd ^ r ad e le velr wIlTi sLuJents^ wTip liaJ -^ ^f^i — 

in makfng" normaT~p^ dgr e~s's7; The tifth grade students had been subjected'": 

_^ „ _„ ^ ' ^ ^ ' - : 

to several ba^air reader series, ffone oT which Tiad"T)een used" cdnt 
over a period of years. Teachers had followed the program outlined/ in 
the te^acherjs manual only when they had felt it necessary. Second Igrade 
'Students had been ' subj ect3d primarily to ^ne basall seifLes , but others 
• had been used as^^^suj^lementar^ material. There was seemingly more ^ 
continuity and coordination in the second graders ' reading progj^^. 
Samples ^ ^ 




The samples for t^p^tudy were composed of twenty-five ^^cond and 
twenty-fi^ve fifth grade s.tud^nts randomly chosen from the entire second 
and fifth grafde population of. the three middle'-class schools. 
The Testing Instrument . ' . 

: . 

An Inforirial Reading Inventory (I.R.I.) was developed by the researcher 
using the basic model originated by Betts^ but with some modifications. * 

Selectioi^ for the I.R.I. *were chosen from various basal readers. ~^ ' 
The Sp^che^^ Readability formula wa6 used in choosing the 4)rimer through^ 

the third level selections, and the Dale-Chall-^ readability formula was. / 

^ - . , y 

used in choosing the fourth thrjough the ninth level* selections. Each' . 

level of readability coi^tained t-wo selections - one foi^ the oital^ rea^ng 

A 




at sight .and the other for the silent reading. Those ' selections . chosen 
for eac^h g(^de level were a^ approximately the same level of readability 
and of the same length and dpncept complexity. Care was taken/ to choose 
selections that would not contain coficepts ^at we re^un familiar *to the ^ 
population chosen for the study 



Comprehension questions .werer developed ^or each selection*and 



included Che foliowingi types a/ described iij Barrett ' g Taxonomy : ' / 

^ . I ■ .■ ■ • :\i2 . . .'y 



10. ^ 

(1) literal compre^hension , (2) inferential comprehension, and (3) evalu- 
ation! The researcher chose to use questions of different types for 
each selection, but representative of a particular comprehension classi- 
fication rather than have the same type of questions for all of the 
selections. The assumption was" that although there were different types 
of questions under each major comprehension classification, those ques- 
tions were measuring Lhe same types of mental processes (literal, infer- 
ential or evaluations^ 

The number and types of questions selected for each level were as 
follpws — prfmer and first levels of readability had five questions and* 
the second t^irough ninth. levels had ten questions. At the primer and 
first Jevels there" were two literal questions, two inferential and one 
requiring evaluation (judgment). For the second through ninth levels,., 
four questions were literal, four were inferential and two required, 
evaluation (judgment). A complete breakdown of the types of questions 
at each level of readability is contained in Tableau. 

After the I.R^I. was completed two judges, both of whom had exten- 
sive experience with the Informal Reading Inventory, were cho_Sjen to 
evaluate the research instrument. Answers to five questions were sought 
(1) Were the selections within thS interest areas of the majority: of the 
xaminers? (2) Were the concepts required to interpret the reding 
ma^e^ial within the cognitive structure, of most of the examiner # (3) 
Were ti^various questions labeled correctly and did they measure\ the 
criteria su^^Sited by the labeling? (4) Were the questions ambigi3l)us? 
and (5) Were theNstated' answers correct? 

The decisions or'^'&lie two judges were very similar. No selection J 
had \o be removed because o^the interest area or concept complexity, 
and^nly .a f ew^questions hadN^to be" reworded to correct the ambiguity .> 



12. 

Purposes and Desigji of the Pilot Study 

' "A pilot study was conducted by the researcher to answer the follow- 
ing questions : * 

1. Were the reading selections of interest to th^^ajority 
of the subjects? ^ 

2. Did the selections contain familiar concepts for the 
majority of the subjects? 

3. Were the questions suitable? 

4. What was' the most -efficient way of administering the . 
Inventory that would result in' v^lid findings? 

5. Vhat was the appropriate cut-off point fbr word recog- 
nition and comprehension so that the subjects would 
not hSve to endure too^much frustration? 

. 6. 'What was the coefficient of stability for tiie -Inf ormal \ 
Reading Inventory? 
In order to accomplish the above, five second and five fifth grade 
students were chosen randomly from the population of tlje study. They , 
were administered the I.R.I, by the reseai^cher. The administration was 
repeat^ed^using the same subjects after an interval of three weeks in order 
to establish a coefficient of stability. Any administration procedure, 
selection, or question not found suitable was then, discussed with the 
judges and appropriate corrections were made. 

Administration and Scoring of the Informal Ryding Inventory for the 
Pilot Study 

« 

The procedures for administering the I.R.I, were as follows: 

1. The testing took place in a suitable room, free^ from noise or 
distraction. 

2. The first few minutes were devoted to becoming acquainted with 
the examiner and thoroughly explaining the procedure to be 

\ 15 . 
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♦ 

followed during the testing. 

The administration of the I.R.I.^^was initiated at the primer 
level for both second and fifth grade subjects and continued 

until the researcher felt that the subject had demonstrated 

« >^ 

his ability to read various levels of readability. The testing 
was terminated after t^e student had reached his level of 
frustration . 

The investigator introduced the examinee to the selection by 
asking him to read to find the answer to a question previously 
designed for that selection. ^ The wording of the question did 
not contain any of the key words used in the selection and 
seized only as a guide for the oral reading. 

T^e examiner had the student read the oral selection which, was 
^-^yped on a card. As the student read the -selection at sigl^ 
(without previously having read it silent Ijj?) , the examiner 
recorded the various word recognition errors on his copy of the 
selection. The examiner used a modification of the coding 
system ileveloped by Johnson and Kress.. As'Sistance '-^n word 
recognition was given if the examiner paused for at least ten 
seconds in attempting to attack an unknown word, or if he sought 
help. Words that were given to the subject by the examiner 
were recorded as word recognition errors.^ 

After the oral selection had been read, the investigator check 
the comprehension of the examinee by asking him to respond t:o 
the purpose-setting question that had be^n posed by the invyestri- 
gator before 'the student read orally. However, this answer Was 
not scored as a part;, of the comprehension evaluation. 
The exarainer-^;rz^rDduced the subject to the silent readings 



selection by asking him to read siiently to find the answer to 

a purpose-setting question. The wordin^^pf this question did* 

not con^^n any of the key words in the sele6t;ion and served 

only as a guide for the silent reading. During tn^ silent read- 

ing, the examiner did n^t provide assistance in word re^gnition. 

8. The reading comprehension of the subject was evaluated by ^ 

H examiner by first asking him to respond to the purpose-setting 

question. However, the answer to th^at question was not consid- 
er- 

ered as part of the comprehension evaluation. Following this, 
the subject was asked each question, .and all answers "were re- 
corded efxactly as* stated by the. subject. If the examiner felt 
that th& subject could contribute^-nfcTi^ to the answer he would 

- : \ 

ask, "Can you tell me more?" 
The procedure for scoring the Informal Reading Inventory was a^ 
follows: f ' ' * * ^ 

1. Only th^ oral reading selection was used as' the sample from which 
the word rec6gnition percentage was cenlputed. ^ » - 

2. Mispronounced words, omitted words, inserted words, words that 
were reversed 'such as be to for to be , and words given by the, 
examiner were considered w^rd recognition errors. However, any 
of these five types of errors thae were corrected by the subject 
without assistance from the examiner were not/ counted as mis- 
takes. Also, mispronounced' words that were i result of the 

/subject's dialect were nat scored-a^ a word recogtrition error. 

3. The percentage for each word recognition error was calculated^ ^'''^ 
^y dividing the total number of running words in the selection 
into one hundred, *and the answer was rounded off to the nearest 
tenth. All errors were given equ aJL^ we ig h t^ -^^^ 

4. The word 'recognition score for the oral selection was Computed 
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by multiplying the percentage or weight for each word recogni- 
tion error by the tot-al errors. This figuj-e was th^n subtracted 
from one hundred and rounded off to the nearest tenth. 

5. Only the silent selection was utilized for, computing the 
comprehension score . 

6/. All comprehension questions were given equal weight. The pg)?- ^ 
centage was calculated by dividing the number of questions into 
one hundred. Those selections with five questions were assigned 
twenty per cent, and those with ten questions were assigned ten 
per cent . * ' 

^ 7. The compr eh elusion score was computed by multiplying the percent- 
\^ age for each question by the number of correct afnswers. 

8. " -Rartially correct answers were judged by the examiner and^ 
assi^ed a percentage. 

The Pilot Study Find^bngs and Changes Made in the I.R.I. , - ^ 



.During the aciministratron of the Informal Reading Inventory, the 
selections were evaluated for inberest, familiarity of concepts, and the 
suitability of the questions. It was^<;oncluded by the researcher that 
the selections were generally of intereslVN^d that the concepts were 
fami^liar to the%a^c^ity of the subjects. HoweVj|r, there was some concern 
alDOut the suitability of some of the questions. ThVcriterion had been 
established that at least one subject had to answer a qu^^tion correctly 



tefore it\\^as judged as being suitable. There were several questions 
.^that did not meet thirs criterion. Also, some questions seemed to'^tje 
ambiguous in their wording. Each of the doubtful questions 'was examined < 
by the, judges and tlie investigator and all necessary Change's were made.^ 
Another area of concern was in the administration of the I.R.I. The 
?!^eWearcher had noticfed that the examinees usually' perfoilTiied poorly on' 
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the initial selection that they were asked to read. In order to correct . 
this situation, it wa? decided to have the examinee read an oral selection 
and a silent selection before he actually read the first test selection> 
Thi^^sample selection was at t1:ie primer level of readability and was not 
considered as part Of the .actual test for scoring purposes. 

After a careful examination of the><^ilot study test ^results , the 

judges and the researcher decided that in order to provide 4 testing situ- 

\ 

ation that would not have" the subjects performing for too long a time 
at their frustration level, it would be necessary to select a cut-off point 
The decision was made to terminate the testing after the examinee had 
read two consecutive levels where either his word recognition was eighty- 
five per cent or less, or his achieved comprehension was fifty per. cent 
or less. This provided a better psychological situation for the subjects 
and still provi(^ed the necessary information sought by the researcher. 

In order to establish a coefficient of reliability for the Informal 
Reading Inventory, the I.R.I, was administered twice to the same pilot 
samples. The second administration took place\threej weeks after the 
first. 

The coefficients in Table III were great enough ^J&<n5uggest a -^rather 
high reliability for the research instruHient when measured over a span 
of three weeks . • . • 

Table III. Coefficients of Reliability for the I.R.I. 



Grade 


Sample 
Size 


Passages 
Read 


r W.R. 


r Comp . 


2 


5 


21 

< 


.'978- ^ 


.990 


5 


5 


'39 


.943 


.975 ; 



The U se y6f^ Other Examiner^in Ga .th ering ,the Research Data 

[n order to shorten the time needed to^ather the research data, the 
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researcher decided to utilize two other examiners addition to himse^tf 
Besides reducing the overall time involved, it was surmised 'by the inv 
tigator that the addition of two other examiners would strengthen the 
study by eliminating research bias in the administration and scoring of 

r ■ 

the tests. - • ' ^ 

t 

Two female examiners were chosen from the Diagnostic Prac^icum clas 
that was being taught by the researcher. They were selected on thfe basi 
of their experience and ability in administering Informal Reading Inven- 
tories and" their ability to establish and "maintain a'-gooT^working rela- 
tionship with children . ^ 

In or'tier to provide uniformity 'in administering and scoring the 
Informal Reading Inventory the following steps were taken: 

1. The researcher discussed in detail the procedures - for admin- 
istering the I.R.I, 

2 The exact directions;* informing the examivfrne -0''ipTthe testing 

' . / ^^^^^ 

^procedures were typed, on a card"* for each examiner. 

3. Both of the examiners administered 'the Infornjal Reading 

Inventory to three children to familiarize themselves with 
the I.R.I.^and tke procedures. 

4 In order to obtain^nif ormity in scoring, aach examiner 

^ 

would score his or her tests and then each of fejie other 
examiner^ would check the' "Scoring. Any differeB-ces of 
opinion would be resolved by the three examiners. 
After the sample of second and fifth grade students were randomly 

selected, using a table gf random nupibers , the. subjects were randomly 

assigned to the three examiners, for te-sting^ 
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The Hypothesi^s for the Study ' . 

The percentage of word recognition that is necessary for second 
graders to achieve a certain level 'St' comprehension^rs different from 
that for fifth graders. ' 

Data Analysis - ^ ^ • 

The objectives of this study were to determine the percentage of 
word recognition necessary to determiiTfe. a certain level' of comprehension 
for second and fifth grade students and to determine if .there was a 
difference between the two. Tables IV and V provide a s,ummation of the 
I.R.I, results as computed for readability levels. 

Table IV. Range ,.^Met3l/an , a^ Mean Scores of Word Recognition and 
Comprehen/idn ^for Second Grade Sxjbjects. 



— — " ' 

Level W.Rr^fig. Copap.Rng. W.R.M. Comp.M. W.R.x Comp.x 



* 

p_ 




^8-100 


3l)-10Q 


. 98. 


5 


61 


4 


97:7 


75.2 


-1 


25 


64-100 


10-* 80, 


93. 


3 


31 


4 ' 


'92:3 


44.4 


2 


25 


34-100 


0- 80 


93. 


8' 


31 


3 

• 


83.5 


38.6 


'3 


14 


82-100 


15- 70 


96. 


5 


40 


.5 

<• 


95.9 


39.3 " 


' 4 


8 


,93-100 


0- 65 


95. 


5' 


31 


.5 • 


96.9 


46.9 

* 


5 


6 


38- 98 


20- 60 


89. 


5. 


40 


.5 


94.5 


39.2 


• 

6 


^ 4 


92- ,98 


20- 55 


96. 


5 


30 


.5 • 


95.6 


35.0 
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Table V. .Range, Median, |nd Meai^ Scores of Word Recogilition and 
Comprehension for Fifth\ Grade Subjects. 

— v ]~~ — ^ ~- - ' 

Level N W^, R.Rng. Comp.Rn^, 

P~~ " 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

• ' V"!, ' '* 

In order to compute the percentage of word recognition necessary to 
maintain a certain percentage of comprehension, median scores for .both 
criteria were calculaited across levels of readability along with the 
next. to the lowest word recognition score. The lowest {)ercentayi5 of 
word recognition was not used because its value could include chance 
variation. The median rather than the mean was used sinc^e the scores 



^5 


9V 


100 


;o- 


100 


24^ 


78- 


100 /' 


10- 


90 


24 


68- 


100/ 


30- 


100 


21 


94- 


100 


30- 


100 


20 




100 


20- 


100 


2/ 


25- 


100 


0- 


90 




'84- 


100 


25- 


95 


13 


94- 


100 ^ ■ 


25- 


100 


12 


93- 


100 


25,- 


,65 


10 • 


86- 


99- 


10- 


59 



W.R.M. 


Comp i M , 


W.R 




Comp . X 


96.9 


71.3 


99 


.1 


78.4 - 


99.\6 


31.4 


98, 


..1 


48.8 . 


98.2 


60.5 


97 


.6 . 


60.4 


98.6 


60.9 


98 


.0 


61.7 


99.2 
96.2 \ 


60.8 

S^^5.7 


' 98 
92 


.9 
.3 


65.0 
46.4 


96.3 


'65.7 . 


95 


.2 


64.3 


97.7 


51.0 


97 


.6 


57.7 


97.5 , 


45.0/ 


97 


.3 


46.7, 


93.5 


■ 26 75 


' 93 


.3 


31,5- 



were skewed, thus the median would be more representative! of 'central 

1 \ 

tendency. , ' 

Table VI contains a" stmmation of that information. Figures 1 and 
2 tend to further clarify the ' information in Table VI. 
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Table VI. Word Recognition Percentages and Corresponding Percentage Bands ^ 
>-^-'l3f Conprehension. I 



Next to LowestyW.R.X 



M Word Rec.% 



Goaip. % 



Lowest W.R.% 



90-100 


98.6 


98.2 


Q9 




90 


92 


80- 89 


98.7 


99.3 , 


94 


^ 96 ' 


66 


92 


70- 79 


99.5 


• 99.4 


92,' 


92 


88 

« 


78 


60- 69 


99.3 


98.8 


96 


'97 


92 


96 


50- 59 


, 96.5 


- 97.7 


92 


96 


' 73 ■ 


95 
















AO- 49 


' 96.0 


98.3 


88 ^ 


95 


■ 34 


91 

) 


OA on 

30- 39 


no n 

yo.u 




QQ 
OO 




Oh 


7Q 


20- 29 


■ 92.0 


^ 95.7 


63 


~ 86 

•* 


45 


84 


10- 19 


74.0 




73 


100' 


58 ■ 


81 


0- 9 


72.5 




72 

\ 


77. , 


' 63 

-/If* 


25 ' - • 


f 

f 






<* 




— ; 




r ' 










1 -CSW' 





* / 

/ 



.23 
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/ 
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Figure 2. 
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Percentages for Vford Recognition and Comprehension 
for Fifth Grade Subject—Median ^scores for the 
lowest two bands of comprehension were not computed 
since there were onljr two scores' for each of those 
bands and those scores are listed in T^ble VI. 
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The data pfesented in Tabl^ VI ana Figures 1 and Z indicated that 
there was vety; little difference in the^nfedian word reqogiYition percentages 
for the various bands of comprebensipn for both secol:^ and fifth graders . 



Thisniay have been partially accouruzed foj by the fac^ that the medians 

r than for each level 
of readability, thus^^gnoring^dia variance in .difficulty among the levels, 

Fulrther Examination itidica ted that the^4prd recognition median for 
both second and fifth graders was approximately the same* for the bands ^ 
of comprehension^^xtendiiJg through the fiftieth per cent band. 

The next to the lowest word recognition percentage remained approxi- 
mately the same for both groups of subjects until the 40-49th per c^nt 
band of comprehension. The h^ghl^r percentages of word recognition main- 
tained by the fifth graders may havi reflected their superior word 
reco'gnition ability. • ^ 

The percentage of word recognition had very little relationship to 
th^level of achieved comprehension for bol^h groups of subjects. This 
was npticeable in Figures l' and 2. A word recognition percentage of 
ninety per cent or better may have produced a comprehension ^core that 
varied between fi^fty a^d one hundred per cent . Finally, word recognition*^ 

scores op less than ninety per cent usually had accompanyii>g comprehension 

"I 

scores/bf less than fifty per cent. 



Results 



Results and Conclusions 

" ^ T~ 




(1) . There was very little dif ferexi^e in the median word recognition 
percentages for the various^Vands of comprehension for second 



and fifth griiders 



(2) There was very little difference- in the wprd^ecognitiofi per- 
centage necessarySfor second and fifth gx^ers to achieve a 
coinprehen^Sbn score of fifty per cent dv above. . 



/ ; 
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(3) WorS redognitidn percentages of ninety per cent or higher could 
have just as likely been accompanied by low comprehension ^ 
scores as high 6nes/ 

(4) Most second and fifth graders needed to ac]>ie,ve a word recog- 
nition score of at least .ninety-eight or ninety-nine per cent 

in order to have an accompanying comprehension score of at least 




seventy^per cent 



Most second graders who achieve^ less than ninety-two per cent 
word recognition had accompanying comprehension scores of less 
thar^ fifty per cent. 
(6) Most fifth ^graders who achieved less than ninety-six per cent 

had accompanying comprehension scores of less than fifty per cent. 



Conclusions ' 
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(1) The effect; of word recognition^ on comprehension did not appear 
to chAnge a great deal from the second to- the fifth grade. 

(2) High/ word recognition did not necessarily result in high com- 
prehension scores . 

(3) Since most second and fifth graders need to achieve a word 
recognitiorK.score of at least ninety-eight or ninety-nine per 
cent in order to have an accompanying comprehension score of 
seventy per cent, the practice of establishing the instructional 
level of reading at ninety-five per cent word recognition is 
questionable . ■ ' 

(4) The assumption maie by many teachers tli^4^^he child who can 
pronounce the words, in a reading passage aulfomatjLca^ly compre- 



hends what hV reads is apparently an erroneous one. 



^^M. 



The previous 



: Educational Wniplications 
y discussed resultL and conclusions suggest the following 
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-educational implications:'. 



^ (1) Second and fifth grade students\should be ^le to pronounce 
at least ninety-eight per cent of^S;]^ words in mat^ial Chat 
is used for instruction in comprehension if it is felt tfeg^ 
^ seventy per cent comprehension is necessary for instruction 

to be initiated. 

(2) If fifty per cent comprehension is suitable in material that 
±s used for instructional purposes, then second graders ' could 

\^ have a word recognition score of as low as ninety-two per cent 

>and fifth-" graders as low as ninety- six * per cent. 

(3) There seems to be, for instructional purpose^, a word xeqogni- 
tion band from ninety-two to ninety-nine p6;r cent foj/ second 
graders and ninety-six to ninety-eight per cent for fifth 
graders. 

(4) The present practice of using ninety^five per cent .word recog- . 
nition as the criterion for the instructfional level of reading 

-is questionable. ^ , . 

Suggestions f<jtr Further Research • 
The prevailing thinking among reading authorities at this trrme seems 
to be that ninety-five per cent wo*rd recognition is the appropriate 
criterion for the instructional level of reading for all grade levels. 

Since the findings of this study seem to cast, some doubt upon that belief, 

y 

it would be advisable to conduct further research similar to this study 
at the other grade levels. The use of larger ^^amples would possibly 
improve the research design. 

It is the belief of this researcher that eventually experimental ' 
studies will have to be performed in order to really yerify the per cent * 
o^ word 'retognition and comprehension appropriate for the i\istructional 



* ■ ■ ; 

level of reading at the various ^rade levels. iSuch studies could als 
-be designed to answer the question of what 'i^.tke best comprehension 
percentage f or^'iiistructionaV^urposes It seems, from an examination 
of the B^^arch, thatj^eventy\to seve:iity-f ive per cent is necessary. 
However; there are no apparent empirical findings to support such a 
decision. 
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